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baffled him in Donne were to become the general property of the succeeding generation. For they, too, were complex and abstruse. Of the divergent strains in Elizabethan literature, one notices first of all its lyric naivety, expressed in innumerable charming songs, then its erudite, pedantic, "conceited" side. It was this latter strain that the Carolines chiefly resumed. Their lyricism was no longer so uncomplicated; and just as Donne, an amorous and turbulent poet, whose love poems had an oddly speculative twist, developed into a strangely sensuous divine, their eroticism was apt to reveal an arriere-pensee and their religious musings to employ the images of human passion.
They wrote of desire like philosophers or ecstatic priests, of God like epigrammatists or human lovers; and the quality of well-timed unexpectedness was not infrequently * cultivated for its own sake. Thus the Metaphysical Poets at their best and worst. . . . My aim, however, in making this anthology has been to separate "metaphysical" verse from the slighter and lighter products of the same period, and to show them as independent, though parallel, branches. Simplicity and clarity were yet to be found. True, many poems that I have grouped under the heading "lyrical" have more than a touch of "metaphysical" conceit; and few, or none, of them could ever be mistaken for the work of an Elizabethan song-writer.
Everywhere the age that fostered them has left its mark. I propose to discuss in a later section the idiosyncrasies of the Metaphysical School; but meanwhile the closing lines of a famous paragraph may help to throw some light on their common background. "Their attempts," austerely thunders Dr. Johnson, describing Cowley and other Metaphysical Poets, "were always analytic; they broke every image into fragments, and could no more represent, by their slender conceits and laboured particularities, the prospects of nature or the scenes of life, than he, who dissects a sunbeam -with a prism, can22                           LYRICAL    VERSE
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